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dance around a placid lake, whose surface is dimly lighted by the 
soft rays of the moon peering through thick foliage. Ferns, and 
wild-flowers, and other specimens of rich and rank vegetation, 
frame the margin of the pool ; while athwart the dewy grass, as on 
a looking-glass of Nature's own designing, are thrown the elfin 
shapes of the fairy revellers in fantastic commotion. This picture 
has the rare power of appealing to the imagination. Its unreality 
and indefiniteness are its charm. 

There is a wealth of Art-work of the highest order in this room, 
the most extensive apartment, by-the-way, of the suite of rooms 
belonging to the Royal Academy. It would be careless to pass 
over, without appreciative comment, Sir John Gilbert's ' Richard II. 
resigning the Crown to Bolingbroke,' one of the most considerable 
and impressive as well as finely-executed works in the Exhibition. 
The artist has sought to illustrate the scene from Shakespeare's 
play, where the discrowned monarch makes Bolingbroke hold the 
crown with him, and compares his own fortunes and the king- 
maker's with the alternately full and empty buckets as they are 
raised and lowered in a deep well. The figures in the picture 
are life-size, and full of carefully-conceived characterisation. In 



' Thy Duty towards thy Neighbour,' which discovers the same 
delicious charms of unaffected sweetness in early womanhood 
observable in all Mr. Leslie's works, we are introduced to a 
group of children, one of whom is repeating the catechism to an 
elder sister. We are permitted to view the interior of an old- 
fashioned apartment of some equally antique mansion in. the hours 
between " church " on Sunday. The elder sister coming in from 
the garden has seated herself in an easy attitude on a sofa, put her 
hat off, and appears here clad all in white, patiently awaiting the re- 
cital by the younger sister of her bounden duties towards her neigh' 
bour. A little boy, half-amused, and half-doubtful, it seems, of 
his own success, when it shall come to his turn to be catechised, 
stands against a quaint and ancient-looking fireplace in that pos- 
ture of childish irresoluteness not unmixed with fear familiar to 
most owners of brothers and sisters. This work is painted with 
consummate skill in the ordering of tints, and with all that grace 
and vivacity of attitude for which Mr. Leslie is famous. The 
dresses of the children are exceptionally good examples of the 
pretty and graceful costumes common to English households of 
wealth and taste some hundred years ago. 



THE PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 




HE present exhibition of paintings and statuary at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, which 
was opened early in May, is a very large one. 
It includes about five hundred and fifty paintings 
and a hundred pieces of sculpture. A large per- 
manent collection of pictures belongs to the Aca- 
demy, and includes the West and Allston Gallery, 
the. Cope Gallery, the Wittcamp and the Gilpin Galleries. The 
collection of old American paintings is, we believe, the most com- 
plete in this country, and the artists include the names of Sully and 
Allston, Stuart, Benjamin West, Rembrandt Peale, C. R. Leslie, 
Henry Inman, and indeed of every eminent American artist except 
Trumbull, Copley, and Vanderlyn, none of whose works are found 
here. Among these paintings are West's large and famous picture 
of ' Death on the Pale Horse,' a composition of great power. And 
here also is a very large and fine example of Allston called ' Dead 
Man restored to Life by touching the Bones of the Prophet 
Elisha.' It has been the custom of late years to overlook the ex- 
cellence of these two masters, and, in exalting the charms of quietly 
posed figures and simple genre scenes, to forget that these painters 
in reality have many of the qualities that made the great masters 
famous. There has not been an artist since his day, in this coun- 
try, who modelled heads with such refinement and strength as 
Allston, and the rich tones of his pictures, still brilliantly transpa- 
rent, place him among the colourists whose use of pigments was 
not matter of accident. His composition, which is one of the 
highest qualities of a painter, is very noble, and in its balance of 
light and shade, its repetition of forms all leading up to the central 
interest of the picture, but few artists have surpassed him in the 
dignified and majestic repose of some of his canvases. Besides 
these old American works, there are several genuine valuable 
foreign paintings belonging to the permanent collection at the Aca- 
demy, including a very fine Van Lint, of a head of St. Jerome, whose 
excellence consists in the beautiful clear brown tones of the head and 
hands. Such a picture as this of Van Lint's is almost an education 
to a young student, and any one who has really appreciated the way 
the lights fade into the shadows, could run little risk of contenting 
himself with the chalky flesh and the heavy, opaque colour which 
so often appear in the works of inexperienced painters. The bright 
glazes that gave this picture its flesh-coloured tints have nearly 
faded away, and it is now chiefly as a piece of monochromatic 
painting that it is valuable. Here is also a very richly-toned paint- 
ing by David of 'Samson sleeping on the Knees of Delilah,' which 
has less melodramatic and exaggerated anatomy than almost any 
picture we know by this master. Two or three pictures by Ange- 
lica Kauffmann are good examples of her style, and there is also a 
very excellent Joseph Vernet from the Buonaparte collection. In 



addition to these foreign pictures there is a nice bit of Dutch still- 
life by Ostade ; but a great many copies of famous masters and 
some more than doubtful so-called Salvator Rosas, Guidos, &c, 
weaken the collection. 

In addition to these two distinct classes of pictures which belong 
to the Academy, there are fresh works by Philadelphia and other 
American and foreign artists which complete the gallery and com- 
pose this year's exhibition. Of the really good Philadelphia pic- 
tures their authors are mostly known as familiarly to us as our own 
New York men. On the walls of the Philadelphia Academy may 
be seen sea-pieces by W. T. Richards, a painting of a girl coming 
clown a graveled path by Lambdin, which was in New York a year 
or two since, besides others of Lambdin's pictures. But there are 
several very excellent and suggestive works by persons whose 
names are not so familiar to us. Among the best of these are 
two fine landscapes of American scenery by George Hetzel. 
They are fresh, and strong both in drawing and colour, and the 
bending boughs of the trees, distant glimpses of mountain-side 
gleaming in the sunlight, and especially the limpid water and still 
pools, with grey mossy stones beside them, are as true and as full 
of feeling as similar scenes by W. T. Richards or by Kensett. 

A number of American students, at Paris or Munich, have their 
pictures here, and we recognised with pleasure a head by Mr. 
Sartain, even more picturesque than his Italian ' Contadina ' at our 
Academy. It is a Neapolitan peasant-boy, painted with the deli- 
cacy and sweetness of his picture at our own Academy ; but the 
face has more character than that, and a picturesque quaintnesS 
of feature which resembles some of Murillo's heads gives it 
piquancy. Walter Shirlan, a new name to us, has an admirable 
composition called ' Feeding Poultry,' where children, geese, and 
dogs, are huddled together in a Dutch interior. Another and even 
a better painting by the same artist is called ' Tuning the Bell.' 
The scene represents a coarse man with his hammer striking on the 
sides of a big bronze bell which occupies the centre of the canvas. 
Near him stands a fiddler admirably drawn and painted in an easy 
and natural attitude, who strikes the note on his violin while the 
bell-tuner repeats it with his hammer on the bell. Beside them a 
charming little girl is standing, and a snub-nosed dog seems equally 
alive as his master to the interest of the tuning. The stories of 
these two pictures are not of much importance, but they compose 
into pictures which are really fine works of Art. From the style 
of neutral grey colour in the faces and the careful relations of all 
the parts, as well as the good anatomy of the figures everywhere 
thoroughly drawn, we suppose the artist must be a student at 
Munich, where no ignorant or slovenly work seems to be tolerated. 

Two or three paintings by Miss Mary Cassatt are powerful, and 
replete with thoughtful individuality. This lady's works are un- 
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known to the New York public, and are so peculiar that it is difficult 
to define them. ' A Musical Party' is her principal production, and 
shows the heads of three young women, the size of life. One of 
them has a queer profile face, with the light falling full upon her 
head and throat and neck, upon which scarcely a degree of shadow 
defines the forms even about her small, half-averted eye's. A pink 
ear lies like a shell against her pale cheek, that has a surface soft as 
velvet, while coarse yellow hair is coiled in masses back from her 
head into the shadow. Looking at this strange and beautiful piece 
of colour, and examining the subtile arrangement and the curious 
hues everywhere full of meaning, the remembrance of Vedder and 
his mysterious people comes powerfully to mind. We should like 
to see more of this lady's pictures, but we imagine that, as they 
have so distinct a character, she cannot paint many of them. A 



picture that grows into a live thing in the mind of the artist before 
it is interpreted into paint is usually only of occasional conception. 
Miss Cassatt has, besides this one, a very charming picture of a 
child, but it is by her ' Musical Party ' that we must interpret this 
interesting artist. 

There are many very bad pictures in this Spring Exhibition col- 
lection — more, we think, than we ever saw on the walls of our own 
Academy ; but the good ones, and especially the great paintings 
by Allston and West in the permanent gallery, are so fine, that 
they alone would give great value to any exhibition. 

In the Sculpture Gallery are some good works of Art, by Powers 
and other men ; but one of the latest and most important additions 
to it is Mr. Story's 'Jerusalem.' This statue seems to us one of 
the best of the sculptor's works. 



OBITUARY. 



JOHN GRAHAM LOUGH.— The career of this sculptor, who died 
on the 8th of April, after a few days' illness, is one of no very un- 
usual occurrence in the annals of artists of every description. Born, at 
the end of the last century, of humble parents, and with little aid be- 
yond his own perseverance, energy, and ability, to achieve success, he 
raised himself to a very honourable position as a sculptor, though he may 
not have quite realised the expectations the painter Haydon entertained 
of his genius, and which he recorded in his " Life." Mr. Lough was 
the son of a small farmer living at Greenhead, near Hexham, Northum- 
berland, and, when a boy, is said " to have followed the plough and 
sheared the corn." But even then he showed a taste for drawing, and 
yet more for modelling, " always making figures in clay with his brother," 
as he himself told Haydon. In due time he was apprenticed to a stone- 
mason named Marshall, at Shotley Field, one of his earliest productions 
in the way of sculpture being an angel's head, with drapery, on a grave- 
stone to the memory of " Jane, daughter of John and Ann Mayor," in 
the churchyard of the village of Muggleswick. Subsequently he went 
to Newcastle, where he found employment as an ornamental sculptor on 
buildings, among which was one erected for the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society. We next hear of his finding his way to London on board 
a collier, the captain of which gave him a free passage. At the British 
Museum Mr. Lough studied the Elgin marbles, and made such progress 
that, in 1826, he ventured to send to the Royal Academy a bas-relief, 
' The Death of Turnus,' from Virgil, which was accepted, though show- 
ing no very remarkable merit. A colossal statue, ' Milo,' executed at a 
somewhat later period, brought the sculptor into prominent notice, and 
called forth the warmest eulogiums from his friend Haydon. This was 
followed by a companion statue, ' Samson,' which and the ' Milo ' the 
late Duke of Wellington gave Mr. Lough a commission to reproduce in 
marble; 'a cast of the latter figure is now in the Crystal Palace. In 
1832 his famous work, ' Duncan's Horses ' appeared at the Academy. 
Two years afterwards he went to Italy ; there he remained four years, 
and executed several works for the Duke of Northumberland. At the 
family mansion of Sir Matthew W. Ridley, in Carlton Terrace, are no 
fewer than ten full-length marble statues by Lough, illustrative of cha- 
racters in Shakespeare — his ' Ariel ' is one of these ; a series of very 
elaborate bassi-rilievi, in marble, from " Macbeth," and " The Tempest," 
besides several groups in bronze, also from Shakespeare. Other works by 
him are : ' The Lost Pleiad,' ' Night's Swift Dragons,' from " A Midsum- 
mer-Night's Dream ; " ' The Mourners ' — a knight slain in battle, his 



horse standing over him, and a female kneeling by his side, exhibited at 
Westminster Hall in 1844 ; the statue of the Queen in the Royal Ex- 
change, placed there in 1845 ; a statue of Prince Albert in " Lloyd's ;" 
a colossal statue of the Marquis of Hastings, erected over his grave at 
Malta ; the monument of Southey in Keswick Church ; a statue of Dr. 
Broughton, late Bishop of Sydney, in Canterbury Cathedral ; ' Comus,' 
in the Egyptian Hall, Mansion House ; and statues of Dr. Gilly, at Dur- 
ham, Judge Talfourd, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir John Lawrence, Lady C. 
Villiers, and others. In private life no artist has been more largely es- 
teemed and respected. His personal friends were numerous, including 
many of the most famous men and women of the age. 

Edmund John Niemann. — The death of this landscape-painter oc- 
curred suddenly on the 15th of April ; he had for some time been 
in feeble health, and at the period of his decease was in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age. Mr. Niemann, as his name implies, was of Ger- 
man extraction ; he was born at Islington in 1813, his father being a 
native of Minden, Westphalia, but settled in London, and engaged in 
commercial pursuits as a member of " Lloyd's," where the son was also 
occupied from the age of thirteen to about twenty-six, when the love of 
painting, which from boyhood had acquired a strong hold of him, induced 
him to relinquish business and follow Art as a profession. Mr. Niemann's 
first appearance in the Royal Academy as an exhibitor was in 1844, and 
from that year until quite recently his works have been constantly before 
the public. 

Samuel Ferris Lynn. — The death, at the age of forty, of this Irish 
sculptor took place suddenly in Belfast on the 5th of April. In early 
life he studied architecture in that city under his brother, Mr. W. H. 
Lynn, at the same time attending the school of design there. Subse- 
quently he determined upon sculpture as a profession, came over to 
England, entered the schools of the Royal Academy, and there made 
such progress that he early obtained a silver medal for a model from the 
antique ; in 1857 a silver medal for the best study from the life ; and in 
1859 the Academy gold medal for the best historical composition, the 
subject given being Achilles and Lycaon. From the year 1857 up to 
1875, Mr. Lynn, who had long resided in London, was a constant ex- 
hibitor at the Royal Academy of poetic and portrait statues and statu- 
ettes, and very frequently of busts. He executed a statue of ' Evange- 
line,' as Longfellow describes her, " seated by some nameless grave." 



NOTES. 



TDREHISTORIC ART.— The German Expedition, which commenced 
■*• the exploration of the famous site of Olympia about eight months 
^o. has already made discoveries of extraordinary interest ; and, as it is 
Mown, from the very elaborate description of Pausanias, that the whole 
neighbourhood was crowded with edifices and public monuments, and as 
it is ascertained that every part of the plain of Altis is thickly covered 
Wth alluvial deposits, there is every reason to believe that the discoveries 
m future will be far richer. Mr. Newton, of the British Museum, has visit- 
ed the scene of the explorations, and has written to the London Times 
an account of his observations. The ground adjacent to the great tem- 



ple has. now been explored for some distance in the direction of Alphei- 
os. " Here lie the inscribed bases of several public monuments, the po- 
sitions of which have been noted by Pausanias, and interspersed are the 
drums and capitals of the mighty columns of the temples lying just as 
they must have fallen, having been evidently thrown down by an earth- 
quake. Intermixed with these ruins were fragments of the sculptures 
in the eastern pediment which were attributed by Pausanias to Pieonios, 
of Mende, the contemporary and, as some think, the scholar of Phi- 
dias." There is also a fair hope of recovering some of the sculptures of 
the western pediment, which, according to Pausanias, were the work of 



